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THE 

SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY 

IN THE 

C H I N A S E A, 

1840- 



At all times piracy was known to be rife in the 
China Sea. At various periods it has assumed 
formidable proportions. In the sixteenth century 
Manilla was threatened by one piratical fleet; in 
the seventeenth century Formosa was conquered 
from the Dutch by another. In 1808, another 
chief was known to have collected eight hundred 
armed junks and seventy thousand men. The 
Chinese war navy, never powerful, was helpless 
before these freebooters. It generally endeavoured 
to restore order on its seas by the payment of 
black mail, or by offering large bribes to the 
pirate chiefs, and, if possible, enlisting them in 
the G-overnment service. 

The coast of China is covered from the Canton 
River to the Min by a fringe of islands. Innu- 
merable channels give ready access to excellent 
anchorages, which, thanks to the admirable sur- 
veys of Captains Collinson and Kellett, are now 
accurately known. It is frequented by countless 
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4 THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY 

fishermen, who are hardy boatmen, and who do 
not scruple to add the business of wreckers, of 
smugglers, or of pirates^ to their more legitimate 
calling. 

When the China War ended, in 1842, the duty 
of the British Navy in those seas was restricted 
to the protection and encouragement of legiti- 
mate trade. At the five Treaty Ports — Canton, 
Amoy, Foochafoo, Ningpo, and Shanghai — con- 
sulates .were established, and a man-of-war was 
stationed, to support the consular authority and 
afford the requisite protection to our ships and 
commerce. At various other ports along the sea- 
board, the great mercantile houses of Jardine, 
Matheson, and of Dent, anchored their receiving 
ships. Opium, which is one of the products of 
British India, from which it derives a large 
revenue, was contraband. China afforded the only 
market for its sale. The mercantile houses named 
had the requisite capital to purchase the drug at 
Malwa, Benares, and Patna, and the means to 
distribute it profitably in the only sure market — 
the Chinese. 

The Chinese authorities and people had a great 
desire for opium and a great dislike to the 
foreigners who supplied it ; but in those years 
they had not yet established its cultivation, and 
were obliged to bear with the traders who supplied 
their wants, in spite of their hatred of these 
persons. Large tracts of country in China are 
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now scarlet with the poppy, and China may soou 
be able to supply its own requirements by native 
produce. The Indian monopoly then required 
that the consuls and captains should display a 
benevolent blindness to those engaged in this 
traffic, and should afford without regard to person 
or property, the necessary protection to British 
subjects. Opium and other goods were sold on 
the deck of the receiving ship to native purchasers 
and distributed through China by their means. 
Junks, singly or in fleets, bore merchandise, both 
legal and illegal, all along the coast, and much of 
it, tea and silk as exports, and innumerable British 
products as imports, were continually carried coast- 
wise between Singapore and the Hoangho. 

In 1843 and 1844 the depredations of the 
marauders on British trade carried in Chinese 
bottoms, had caused some of the consuls to direct 
the attention of their naval colleagues to the 
importance of putting a stop to piracy. Some 
piratical junks were captured and their crews 
handed over to the Chinese mandarins at Amoy and 
the Min with the approbation of these authorities. 
But at Canton the jealousy of the Chinese authori- 
ties made them deprecate foreign interference in 
protecting their shores. 

While Keying remained Imperial Commissioner 
no remonstrance was offered; but when Seu 
succeeded him he made strong representations to 
the Goveryior of Hong Kong to suspend or prevent 
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iiny naval interference. In consequence the 
British Government directed its Commander-in- 
chief to issue the following order : — 

" Agincouit, Hong-Kong, 
l%th May, 1844. 

'* In consequence of a representation I have 
received from H.E. Sir Henry Pottinger, it is my 
direction Her Majesty's ships and vessels, as well 
as those of the Indian service employed on the 
coast of China, do not interfere directly or in- 
directly with any ship, vessel, or boat, they may 
fall in with, belonging to Chinese subjects, under 
the supposition that he may be a pirate, or have 
been engaged in any unlawful act, unless he shall 
have within view attacked some British vessel or 
subject (or that on such proof of the fact that 
would satisfy a Court of Admiralty in England) ; 
in which case only, the said vessel is to be detained 
or interfered with. 

" (Signed) Thomas Cochrane, 

Admiral and CommrAn-chiefP 

This order was subsequently amended on the 
8th March, 1845, by omitting the clause in brackets 
and substituting " that the proofs are so strong of 
her having molested a British vessel as to leave no 
doubt of that fact." 

This order, for which Sir Thomas Cochrane 
was unjustly blamed, was issued by order of the 
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Ministry at home. It checked the consular action 
in endeavouring to find evidence for invoking 
British naval assistance, and it deterred naval 
officers from undertaking a duty for which they 
were more likely to be blamed than thanked. In 
consequence, piracy rapidly increased in China. 
In Borneo prompt measures undertaken b}' Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, Sir James Brooke, and Captains 
Keppel and Farquhar had extirpated the pirates 
along its north-west shore, and similar success 
would have attended the same officers in China 
had they not been prevented by orders from home. 
The force which cleared the Sakarran and Serebas 
rivers and brought Sheriff Housman to condign 
punishment at Malludu Bay would have been 
equally successful in protecting our trade in China 
had it been permitted to do so. The depreda- 
tions of the pirates increased in audacity, when 
they found that the Chinese navy dared not, and 
the British navy would not use its force against 
them. The Chinese traders in despair hired 
armed Portuguese lorchas to accompany their 
fleets^ and considerable sums were spent in hiring 
this description of convoy. Occasional oppor- 
tunities arose in which the proof seemed sufficient 
to justify capture, but frequently, though morally 
certain of the character of the junk, no overt act 
such as the order contemplated could be proved. 
Indeed, for a time it was only when a convoy 
protected by lorchas had been attacked and the 
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depositions of the European captain of the lorcha 
could be obtained, that captains of the Queen's 
ships thought themselves justified in making prizes 
of the piratical junks, which they would, but for 
the order, have apprehended. 

As an example, on the 14th November, 1846, 
the Governor of Hong Kong informed the Com- 
mander-in-chief that a piratical junk had anchored 
in the Lymoon. The Wolverine^ Commander Dal- 
rymple Hay, was at once despatched to support the 
police gunboat which was sent to search her. The 
junk was at anchor with many others. The first 
searched was a fishing junk, and no overt act could 
be brought home to any of them. When dawn 
broke on the 15th the pirate weighed and beat up to 
Shelter Bay, where she joined thirteen more, like 
herself, armed. In the bay also were two Chinese 
war junks, so that the Wolverine had to leave the 
duty of bringing these pirates to justice to the 
Mandarins, which they failed to do. Hay's con- 
duct was approved. Soon after. Sir Thomas 
Cochrane returned to England from his successful 
command. He represented that the order pre- 
vented the navy being as useful as it might be 
in protecting trade in China. It was not even 
then repealed. More active measures were, how- 
ever, contemplated by the Admiralty. During 
1848 the squadron in China had to lament the 
death of Admiral Inglefield, who fell a victim to 
climate before he had been able to investigate 
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affairs in China. It was not till 1849 that 
Admiral Sir Francis Collier succeeded him, and 
he, as soon as he had made inquiry, obtained the 
repeal of the order. It was full time. The 
audacity of the pirates knew no bounds. 

On 31st May, 1848, the Columbine^ Commander 
Dalrymple Hay, and Scout, Commander F. E. 
Johnstone, proceeded in search of some piratical 
junks near Amoy, and the Scout captured two of 
them. The Chinese authorities at Amoy were 
entirely satisfied, and the pirates condemned. 

On the 7th June, the Columbine and Scout again 
proceeded in company to search for pirates, but 
although some were seen, no overt act could be 
proved to justify their capture. The pirates, how- 
ever, rapidly increased, and various occasions 
arose when they might have been attacked but for 
the unfortunate order. 

On the 23rd August, 1848, the Columbine was 
lying at the Taepan Islands, the outer anchorage 
of Amoy. The barometer was falling and a 
British brig, the Hector, came and anchored out- 
side the islands in a dangerous position. Hay 
sent an officer on board with an offer to assist in 
moving the Hector to a safer anchorage. Mr. 
Flockhart, the master, refused to be advised or to 
move. As the gale increased and darkness came 
on, it became evident that the Hector could not 
ride out the gale. Hay, therefore, caused a stream 
anchor and cable to be put into his pinnace, and 
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at three in the morning proceeded in the direction 
in which the Hector must have drifted. At early 
dawn the Hector was seen inside the shoals and 
breakers, over which she had been driven, and 
beyond were seen a large fleet of Chinese pirates. 
The gig having outstripped the pinnace, soon 
approached the Hector. Her reefed sails were 
loose, and she was still drifting with an anchor 
down. Alongside her were numerous large sam- 
pans, the boats of the pirate fleet. To wait for 
the pinnace would have been fatal. Any hesita- 
tion would have displayed weakness. The gig's 
crew were told to see their cutlasses free. Thomas 
Cook, the bowman, was desired to jump on board 
and make fast the painter to the starboard aftermost 
fore shroud. David Stenhouse, the coxswain,. and 
Henry Nicholson were ordered to slip if possible 
and make sail. Richard Connell went aft to the 
wheel. The gig pushed in through the boats, 
who in the dim morning could not see whether 
she was supported by others. The gig's painter 
was made fast. Hay, Lieutenant Lyon, and the 
four men jumped on board. Mr. Flockhart 
dropped on his knees in gratitude. The anchor 
was tripped and sail was made. The Hector 
glided away from the crowd of Chinese boats 
before they knew what was about to happen. 
The Hector was 100 yards away when a frantic 
yell from the boats showed their rage and dis- 
appointment. Hay's knowledge as a pilot enabled 
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him to navigate her through the shoals, and by 
noon the Hector was safe at anchor beside the 
Columbine. 

This occurrence revealed the fact of a large 
piratical fleet close to Amoy. The before men- 
tioned order had not been repealed, and no steps 
could be taken to attack and destroy them. 

On the 3rd of December, 1848, a messenger came 
overland from Foochafoo to Amoy from Johnstone 
to say that the Scout was wrecked in the river 
Min. Hay, as it was the height of the north-east 
monsoon, decided on beating up under the lee of 
the islands which fringe the coast. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing under treble-reefed topsails and 
reefed courses in fourteen days. He was thus 
able to ascertain that the pirate fleet which usually 
sheltered there had left the neighbourhood of 
Amoy. On arriving in the Min, H.M.S. Medea 
had also arrived. Commander Mason, the senior 
officer, had accidentally put into the Min, but was 
to proceed forthwith on other service. The Scout 
was then lying with thirty feet of water over her 
at high water, and with her forefoot resting on a 
rock at the most picturesque and dangerous part 
of this beautiful river. Mason and his officers had 
decided that the Scout was hopelessly wrecked. 
They had commenced to take the masts out and to 
empty her of stores with a view of abandoning 
her. Upon a careful examination of her position 
and consultation with Johnstone, Hay came to a 
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different conclusion. As the senior officer at 
Amoy and the Min he expressed this opinion to 
Mason, who yielded to his representations. The 
Medea left, and after six weeks' strenuous exer- 
tions on the part of Johnstone and the officers and 
crews of the Columbine and Scout^ they had the 
satisfaction of raising the Scout, replacing her 
masts and stores, and sending her to Hong Kong, 
where she saluted Sir Francis Collier's flag on the 
20th February, 1849^ and returned safely to 
England after completing her term of service in 
China. 

Meantime the pirate fleet had run down to Bias 
Bay, and in its inner waters Shap'n'gtzai, the 
pirate chief, had his dockyard. It was to the 
outer roadstead of this port that the Wolverine in 
1846 had chased the rover before alluded to. Em- 
boldened by impunity, and within fifty miles of 
Hong Kong, Shap'n'gtzai had established relations 
with many of the Hong Kong traders. Near 
Stanley on the south side of the island is the 
Chinese village of Wongmakok. 

On Sunday, 25th February, 1849, Captain 
d'Acosta of the Royal Engineers, and Lieutenant 
Dwyer of the Ceylon Rifles, who were stationed 
at Stanley, left at four in the afternoon for a 
walk. They were accompanied by Lieutenant 
Grantham and Dr. Tweddel of the Ceylon Rifles, 
but the two last named turned back before reach- 
ing Wongmakok. At mess d'Acosta and Dwyer 
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were absent. They were never seen again alive, 
but the body of poor d'Acosta was found on the 
sea-shore on Tuesday the 27th February. It was 
afterwards ascertained that these two officers had 
been murdered by Chuiapoo, the second in com- 
mand of the pirate fleet, then lying in Bias Bay. 
It was found that Wongmakok was the port 
through which European civilisation was able to 
supply the wants of the pirates. 

Between Macao and the Bogue is the Cumsing- 
moon anchorage. This was outside the boundary 
of the port of Hong Kong. It was a sort of No 
Man's Land, in which neither Mandarin law, nor 
Portuguese law, nor Consular writ would run. In 
it were anchored the receiving ships both of 
British and American mercantile firms, and thither 
came to be supplied with opium and gunpowder, 
both lawful and unlawful traders. Among the 
ships at that time moored there, were the British 
ships. Lady Hayes^ Captain George Lungley, 
the Bombay^ Captain Charles Jamieson, and the 
United States ship Ruparell, Captain Endacott. 
There lived sometimes on board the Ruparell, and 
sometimes on board her own fast boat, as the 
mistress of Captain Endacott, a handsome, rich, 
and clever Chinese named Aku. She had amassed 
a considerable fortune by trade, which she prose- 
cuted with much intelligence and daring — also 
without any scruples of conscience, of which it 
may be said she had none. Aku was the prin- 
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cipal agent by whom Sliap'n'gtzai*s fleet was pro- 
vided, and her own evidence as well as that of 
Captain Lungley and Jamieson given at Hong 
Kong on the 23rd September, 1849, revealed the 
relations in which she stood to the pirates. 

In 1849 the Governor of Macao was Captain 
d' Amaral of the Portuguese Navy, who had served 
with Sir Charles Napier in the Miguelite war. He 
was straightforward, abrupt, and fearless, well-dis- 
posed to England and heartily anxious to put down 
piracy in China. On the 9th June the Moeander^ 
Captain Hon. H. Keppel, then senior officer in 
China, and the Amazon^ Captain Troubridge, were 
at anchor at Macao. A regatta was to take place 
there. Keppel and Troubridge having visited 
Canton were returning to Macao for the regatta, 
and Keppel desired Hay, then in the Columbine at 
Whampoa, to take them down to their ships. On 
arrival, invitations were found, inviting Keppel 
and Troubridge to dine at Government House. 
But before dinner Keppel became aware of an 
incident which led to tragic results. Aconsider- 
able concourse from Hong Kong and Canton had 
assembled at Macao for the regatta. Amongst 
others a young Protestant missionary named 
Summers had landed to see the town. Whilst 
walking on the Praya Grande the Host was carried 
past. The Portuguese, both at Goa and Macao, 
are scrupulously Catholic in their outward respect 
to this sacred emblem. Native and foreigner 
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uncovered as it passed, but Mr. Summers stood 
defiantly with his hat on. The crowd were 
incensed and a riot seemed probable. The police 
in the interests of order arrested Mr. Summers. 

As this was going on, the Governor, who hap- 
pened to be passing, and saw at a glance what 
had occurred, rode up to Mr. Summers, and said, 
" Take off your hat, man ; if you will not take it 
off to the Host, take it off to me. I am the 
Governor." Mr. Summers did not choose to avail 
himself of this loophole, but insisted on being a 
martyr, and the Governor was perforce compelled 
to allow the police to apprehend him. 

Mr. Summers was thrown into jail to await an 
examination before a magistrate next day, for 
obstruction and causing a riot. The Governor 
had no power to control the civil magistrate, and 
his good-natured intervention having proved 
fruitless, he was obliged to allow the law to take 
its course. When Keppel landed to dine with the 
Governor, he was greatly incensed that a British 
subject, who had come over for a holiday, should 
have been thrown into prison, for not taking his 
hat off to Host or Governor, and perhaps had not 
sufficiently considered that the law, and not the 
Governor was in fault. Before dinner he re- 
quested to see the Governor in private with 
Troubridge, and demanded Mr. Summers' release. 
The Governor replied that he was powerless in the 
matter, and that he had done his best to save 
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Mr. Summers' conscientious scruples, by telling him 
to take his hat off to the Governor, if he would not 
take it off to the Host. To this Keppel repUed, 
" Have you heard of William Tell and his answer 
when ordered to uncover to Gressler?" The 
Governor made no reply then, but after dinner, 
having communicated with the magistrate who 
committed Summers, he leaned over the balusters 
as Keppel descended the staircase and said, ** My 
dear Keppel, I will let the fellow out, to oblige 
you." To which Keppel replied, *' I am not going 
to accept as a favour what I have demanded as a 
right." The next morning orders were issued at 
daylight by Keppel to the Amazon and the 
Columbine to send their boats, manned and armed, 
to the steamer lying in Macao harbour, which was 
to serve as a rendezvous, and as a stand for the 
judges at the regatta. 

The boats came, the arms were piled on the 
steamer's deck, the marines were drawn up there, 
and every one supposed these arrangements were 
only a part of the day's amusements. The boats 
had shared in various races which occurred before 
noon, and at noon it was proposed to suspend the 
races for an hour, that the crews might dine, and 
the spectators lunch. Then Keppel called Trou- 
bridge to him and said, "Man and arm the 
boats ; land at once ; take a party of men and a 
powder bag ; go up to the jail, blow in the door, 
and bring Mr. Summers out. I place Hay under 
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your orders, to protect your boats and communi- 
cations." The boats landed, Hay lined the beach 
at the back of the parapet which bounds the 
Praya Grande with his marines and seamen. 
Troubridge and his party rushed up the street to 
the jail, blew in the door, and brought out Mr. 
Summers. Meanwhile the Portuguese guard had 
lined the Praya Grrande on the opposite side to 
the marines, and loaded their muskets. At the 
sound of the explosion the Portuguese troops came 
to the ready. Past them came clattering Trou- 
bridge and his men with Mr. Summers. The 
heavy guns were trained upon the British ships, 
and everything portended bloodshed. But Trou- 
bridge had done his work so quickly, that Mr. 
Summers was in the gig on his way to the Colum- 
hine^ the marines and seamen had been re-em- 
barked, and the races recommenced before a shot 
was fired. The episode seemed to have vanished 
like a dream. 

Not so, however, in its effects. The pirates, em- 
boldened by the seeming difference between their 
enemies the British and the Portuguese, encroached 
upon the Portuguese territory, and the luckless 
Governor riding outside the gates, was assassinated 
on the 22nd August, and beheaded by the despe- 
radoes, a part of whose fleet had established itself 
at St. John's and Tienpak. Keppel left the China 
station for South America. Troubridge became 
senior officer in China, and Hay, after landing 
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Mr. Summers at Hong Kong, returned in the 
Columbine to his station at Whampoa. M. Jurien 
de la Graviere, in the * Revue des deux Mondes,' 
in an article entitled "d'Amaral et les pirates 
Chinoises," has related these proceedings with 
candour and impartiality. 

After this, the activity of the pirates increased. 
The main fleet, tinder Shap^n'gtzai, consisting of 
over seventy sail, had tbeir rendezvous at Tien- 
pakh, and ravaged the coast and preyed on the 
traders from Macao to the Grulf of Tongkin. 
The second division, under Chuiapoo, had their 
rendezvous at Bias Bay, and carried on the war 
from Hong Kong to Amoy with about forty sail of 
well-found, well armed junks. 

On the 30th April, Commander Hoseason, in 
the Inflexible^ was sent to examine the Lemma 
Islands for pirates who had recently made a raid in 
Hong Kong harbour. As the ship approached, 
the pirates opened fire on the Inflexible at about 
1200 yards' range, but the superior gunnery of 
the British soon silenced the fire, and the boats 
under Lieut. Gordon were sent to bring the junks 
out. Six were taken, their crews deserting to the 
shore. 

On board one of the junks was found the pro- 
perty of M. Pages, of Signor Orense, and other 
persons lately missing. M. Pages had been Secre- 
tary to the French Legation, and with Signor 
Orense had been murdered just before when 
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attacked by pirates on their voyage from Hong 
Kong to MacaO. 

In May, June, and July, Commander Lyons, of 
tli^ Pilots was able to capture or destroy ten piratical 
junks and 252 pirates. The skill with which he 
conducted the three several enterprises, in all of 
which he succeeded, was most marked, and was an 
earnest of the future career of that distinguished 
officer whose heroic death at Sebastopol, almost in 
the presence of his fether. Sir Edmund Lyons, 
was so tragic in its circumstances, and shed such a 
gloom over the Black Sea fleet. 

In May, while at anchor off the Min, a Portu- 
guese lorcha, waiting for a convoy, was attacked 
by pirates. On the 13th .May, the Pilot chased 
six of them, and captured and destroyed two with 
her boats. On the 25th May, Lyons captured and 
destroyed one off Meichow, and on the .27th 
another. On the 2nd June, at Goochakang, one 
more was destroyed, and on the 3rd another, so 
that only one of the six escaped. On the 20th 
June, the Pilot again, three more of Chuiapoo's 
squadron having been reported, succeeded in 
destroying one in Red Bay on the 25th June, and 
one off the Lamyat Islands. In these operations 
the Pilot had one man dangerously and two 
felightly wounded. The Governor of Amoy was 
much gratified, and expressed his warm thanks to 
Lyons for the protection thus afforded, as did the 
Chinese Admiral, who had been unable to give 
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that protection to commerce which was so much 
required. In consequence of these operations, the 
Amoy division of Shap'n'gtzai's fleet went down 
the coast to Bias Bav. 

On the 28th July, a salt-boat, lying close to the 
Minden in Hong Kong harbour, was cut out, and 
news was brought to Hong Kong that the Sylph, 
Greykoundy Coquette, and Anne Eliza^ which had 
sailed from Hong Kong for Singapore, •were all 
missing. The Sylph had much treasure on board, 
and the Medea, now commanded by Commander 
Lockyer, was sent down the coast by Trou- 
bridge to examine it in search of those missing 
ships. 

On reaching Tienpakh, on the morning of 
the 7th September, Lockyer found the inner 
harbour completely filled with fifty heavily armed 
junks. The mandarin had retreated into the 
country for fear of the pirates, and upwards of one 
hundred peaceful trading junks were detained in 
the harbour by the pirates until payment was 
made by way of ransom. Lockyer went into the 
harbour in his gig ; a division of five junks were 
despatched to endeavour to cut him ofi*, and for 
this purpose anchored in a creek near the mouth 
of the harbour. Lockyer, however, boarded one of 
the junks, where they were received with civility 
and entertained at tea. After tea Aku pre- 
sented herself, stating that all these armed junks 
were pirates. She was there, poor, innocent lady, 
endeavouring, she said, to persuade Shap'n'gtzai 
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to release some of her goods on board the traders 
he had detained, but really was engaged in sup- 
plying the pirate fleet, and buying from them the 
spoil they had seized from the trading vessels. 
Lockyer, however, having seen no overt deed of 
piracy against a British ship, was unable to act. 
He proceeded on his voyage to search for the Sylph. 
In leaving the bay Lockyer boarded a junk outside. 
This junk stated that her companion had British 
goods on board, and had been seized by the 
pirate fleet. 

Fortified with this excuse, Lockyer returned, 
manned and armed his boats, and proceeded, guided 
by the junk captains who had given the informa- 
tion, to search for the junk with British goods. 
In rowing into the harbour, the five pirate junks 
detached in the creek opened fire upon the Medea s 
boats. Lockyer then gave orders to return the 
fire and board, and in the short space of half-an- 
hour most gallantly captured them. He had one 
man killed, and Mr. Wilkinson, Sergeant Henwood, 
and seven men wounded. The main body of the 
fleet was observed to be getting under weigh to 
cut off the boats. So Lockyer set the five captured 
junks on fire and returned to his ship. The Medea 
drew too much water to enter the harbour ; the 
fleet was obviously too powerful to be attacked by 
the boats alone, so Lockyer, having done all that 
skill and courage could achieve, went on in search 
of the Sylph. 

The search proved unsuccessful, and the Medea 
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returned to Hong Kong. Lockyer was thence 
ordered to Whampoa, on the 10th Septemher, to 
relieve the Columbine^ where six of the pirate fleet 
which he had seen at Tienpakh shortly after 
anchored. He gave information to the Chinese 
authorities at Canton, but this necessary delay 
enabled the pirates to sail, and they then escaped 
capture. On the 28th September, however, five 
war junks were sent by the Chinese Government 
to capture them. The pirates captured the Chinese 
admiral and all five junks off the Lemma, put their 
crews to death, carried the mandarins and officers 
on shore, kindled a fire, and roasted them alive. 

Meanwhile, on the 8th September, Lieutenant 
Mould, first lieutenant of the Amazon^ had been sent 
by Troubridge from Hong Kong in the merchant 
steamer Canton^ which had been chartered by the 
mercantile and insurance houses at- Hong Kong, to 
search for the missing ships. Mould took with him 
some seamen and marines from the Amazon whom 
Troubridge had sent to assist in this duty. 

On the 8th September, Mould, in the Canton^ 
commanded by Charles Jamieson, proceeded to 
Macao, and thence, on the 9th, to St. John's. 
On that day a pirate junk was captured and 
burnt, and her prize, a salt-junk, was released. * 
At 2.30 that afternoon the Canton boarded a 
junk laden with sugar, which had just been re- 
leased from Tienpakh by Shap'n'gtzai for 1100 
dollars ransom. At 11.30 p.m. the Canton 
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passed through a fleet of junks, which was after- 
wards ascertained to be the pirate fleet. On the 
10th, at 3 a.m.,. the Canton anchored at Tien- 
pakh. Two beats were sent in to examine three 
junks which remained in the port. On approach- 
ing the nea.rest, the boats were received with a 
heavy discharge of firearms, stinkpots, and spears, 
and several men were wounded. The two boats 
returned, to the Canton^ and at daylight she entered 
the harbour and approached the three pirates. On 
this the pirates entered their boats and endeavoured 
to escape. The Canton intercepted them, and but 
few reached the shore alive. Eleven prisoners 
were taken. The three junks, of which the largest 
mounted nineteen guns, were burnt. The prisoners 
stated that Shap'n'gtzai, whose flags and papers 
were found on board, had sailed with the fleet on 
the previous evening. 

The Canton followed to Nowchow. There it 
was found Shap'n'gtzai had stripped the Chinese 
fort of its guns in passing, and had proceeded to 
Hoi-how, in Hainan. Mould there made the ac- 
quaintance of Hwang, who was subordinate to Ho, 
the Governor-General of Hainan, also a Chinese 
naval mandarin. Hwang was in command of the 
ten war junks stationed at Hoi-how. Shap n gtzai 
had attempted to levy black mail, and had sent 
some of the lighter vessels up the river for this 
purpose. Hwang had attacked them and destroyed 
twOj but his fleet had lost two of his own junks 
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in the action, and he himself had been wounded. 
He had beaten off the pirates, however, who had 
gone on into the Gulf of Tonkin. 

The people were very friendly when Mould, 
€aptains Jamieson and Soames, and Messrs. Olding 
and Bo wring visited the authorities. On the 12th 
Hwang returned the visit. 

On the 13th September the Canton fell in with 
four more of the pirate fleet off Mamee, and drove 
two of them ashore and destroyed them- The 
Teipo of Mamee expressed his thanks for this 
assistance. This day, however, was one on which 
a typhoon of great violence blew. The Conton 
put into Mamee Bay where she rode it out in 
safety ; one of the Amazons boats was wrecked. 
Her crew were saved and well treated by the 
inhabitants and authorities, who readily recog- 
nised the valuable services being rendered in 
delivering them from the scourge of piracy. On 
the 15th the Canton returned to Hong Kong, and 
Mould and his men to the Amazon. 

During the typhoon of the 13th, the Columbine 
was anchored in Anson's Bay, outside the Bogue 
Forts. On the 14th, she joined the Amazon at 
Hong Kong, and was desired to prepare for her 
return voyage to England. 

Troubridge had been desired to join the 
Admiral at Singapore, leaving Hay temporarily 
senior officer at Hong Kong. On the return of 
the Canton^ Troubridge decided that an effort 
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should be made to destroy any of the pirate fleet 
which might still be in the neighbourhood of 
Macao, St. John's, or Mameo. 

He therefore ordered Hay to take the Phlegethon^ 
which had arrived with the Amazons boats and 
men, and search that part of the coast. This duty 
was performed between the 19 th and 21st Septem- 
ber. At Sahto it was found that some of the 
pirate fleet had been wrecked in the typhoon of 
the 13th and 14th, but none were seen. Qn re- 
turning to Hong Kong, Troubridge determined to 
examine some of the suspected harbours himself 
on his way to Singapore. The Amazon sailed on 
the 23rd accompanied by the Phlegethon. They 
found the various ports empty, and the PhUgethon 
returned to Hong Kong and Canton on the 26th. 

Before sailing Troubridge desired Hay to run 
over in the Columbine on the 21st to Macao, 
and to put himself in communication with Com- 
modore Geisinger of the United States Navy, 
who was at anchor there in the Plymouth. On 
arrival Hay was told by the Commodore that he 
had been informed by Captain Endacott that some 
piratical vessels had been seen in the Cumsingmoon, 
and had seized some American cargoes. Com- 
modore Geisinger had therefore sent the United 
States schooner Dolphin^ with his first Lieutenant 
Thomas Jefferson Page, and a strong force. They 
had seized the two junks in question and had 
brought them to Macao. Governor d'Amaral 
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would not receive them, and Commodore Gei- 
singer was anxious that the pirates should be 
tried in the Admiralty Court at Hong Kong. 
Hay accordingly received the junks from the 
American Commodore, and putting Mr. Douglas 
Walker in charge of one and Mr. C. R. Goddard 
in the other with prize crews, desired them to 
follow to Hong Kong. The Columbine returned 
there on the 24th with Walker's prize, and 
Hay found himself senior officer. Governor 
Bonham approved of the step which Hay had 
taken in assisting the Americans to try their 
piratical prizes. As Goddard was sailing over at 
nightfall, he was attacked by other piratical junks 
and with excellent judgment bore up and took 
refuge under the guns of the Plymouth^ whither 
his assailants did not follow him. Commodore 
Geisinger seirt Captain Gedney on board, and he 
arranged with Goddard to send an officer and 
some United States seamen to assist him. The 
junk thus additionally protected reached Hong 
Kong in safety on the 26th. 

The trial took place on the 4th October, 
and evidence was given before the court which 
proved the piracy and incidentally gave the clue 
to much information. Before the trial eight 
more suspicious junks were captured in the 
Cumsingmoon by the Plymouth. Aku herself 
came before the court and gave evidence. Lieu- 
tenant Page, now a distinguished Admiral in the 
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Argentine service, and Lieutenant Fox, afterwards 
Under-Secretary of the Navy at Washington, 
added much information, and the history of 
Shap'n'gtzai and of Chuiapoo was made public. 
Aku proved that the two first junks handed over 
to the British were her property; that she had 
gone to Tienpakh to see Shap'n'gtzai (where 
she was met by Lockyer as already related) to 
reclaim her opium and cargoes confiscated by him 
and held to ransom ; that she had persuaded him 
to repay her, and that having ^old the opium he 
had stolen from her, he had recompensed her by 
handing over the two junks in question with 
British goods on board, which had been taken 
from some of the captured ships. 

Shap'n'gtzai, or Chang-shih-wu-tz, who had 
raised himself to be the chief of this formidable 
force, was living at Hong Kong in 1845. He was 
now between 30 and 40 years of age, t^ll, with a 
sharp chin, long upper lip, clean shaven, very 
dark in complexion, aquiline nose, large dark eyes, 
and slightly marked with smallpox. Sen, the 
Viceroy of Quantung, demanded his extradition. 
It was refused by Sir John Davis, and he continued 
to live under the British flag till 1846. Tzeeapo 
(Chuiapoo) at the same time was living at Yictoria 
as a barber — it has since been thought with the 
view of obtaining good information and eventually 
cutting throats in a more congenial manner. His 
murder of d'Acosta and Dwyer obliged him to 
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leave Hong Kong, and he was soon joined to 
Shap'n'gtzai as his second in command. 

Shap'n'gtzai, although willing to possess the 
support of so able a second in command, brooked 
no rival. 

Another pirate named Lo had commenced busi- 
ness on his own account. Shap'n'gtzai attacked 
him, captured his ships, and put him to a cruel 
death. After this deed he was, in the month of 
September, in treaty with Seu to be received with 
his fleet into the Chinese navy, and to be ap- 
pointed to clear the seas of pirates. ■ The terms he 
demanded were considered too high, and it re- 
mained for the British navy to rid the sea of this 
pest in a more legitimate manner. 

On the 27th September Governor Bonham in- 
formed Hay that he had received intelligence by 
an escaped fishing-boat that Chuiapoo was ravag- 
ing the coast about 90 miles to the eastward of 
Hong Kong. The Phlegethon was at Canton, the 
Hastings^ though hourly expected from Singapore, 
had not arrived, and the Fury, Commander James 
Willcox, which had just arrived, was not ready, so 
Hay decided to proceed with the Coluiahine alone in 
the direction indicated. The wind was light and 
the water smooth as on that afternoon the Columbine 
swept through the Lymoon Pass. On the 28th she 
reached Harlaem Bay and found that Chuiapoo had 
burnt Pinghoi, a village there which had refused to 
contribute a ransom. A merchant and a fisherman 
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of Pinghoi were on board the Columbine. They 
had escaped by carrying a boat across the neck 
of land near Fokai Point, as the pirates then 
had blockaded the harbour, and had brought the 
information to Governor Bonham on which Hay 
was now acting. The fishermen there indicated 
Tysami as the direction in which he had gone. 
At 11 p.m. the Columbine was off Tysami, which 
was observed in flames, and by the light of a 
bright clear moon, fourteen junks, formed in two 
lines, were seen sailing off to the south-west. The 
Columbine gradually closed with them, and passing 
between the two lines hailed the leading junk of 
the starboard line to heave to and send a boat on 
board. All this time the breeze which was failing 
just enabled the pirates to keep station under sail, 
and the Columbine to manoeuvre so as to avoid 
being boarded by them. The junks refused to 
heave to, gongs and 'drums announced their deter- 
mination to fight, stinkpots were triced up, ready 
to throw on board, so the Columbine poured three 
well-directed broadsides into their leader. This 
was quickly returned, and the breeze falling, the 
Columbine had again to betake herself to her 
sweeps. Once she was deliberately raked, and 
fourteen shot holes were left in the foot of the 
mainsail. The men having secured themselves in 
time at quarters, no one was wounded, and by 
three in the morning of the 29th the pirates 
finding they had caught a tartar, made off by 
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sweeping to the south-west. The Columbine followed 
by the same Dofeans. Three of the junks which had 
suffered most in the night action, were abandoned, 
and their crews were seen to be distributed in the 
remaining eleven. About noon the pirate fleet 
was observed to be in some confusion, altering 
course towards the shore. Soon a steamer was 
observed coming from the westward, round Fokai 
Point. This proved to be the Canton^ on this 
occasion chartered on behalf of Mr. Wattins, a 
citizen of the United States, to search for the 
Coquette^ a missing vessel. Captain Jamieson at 
once, with the full and ready cfmsentof the gallant 
American, steamed for the pirates, and then seeing 
that they were too powerful for his ship, closed the 
Columbine and towed her into action. The Canton 
being badly damaged by a shot through her steam- 
chest, was at last obliged to cast off the Columbine. 
Ten of the pirate junks made off for Harlaem Bay, 
the one nearest to the Columbine sailed into a creek 
in the shore to the eastward of Fokai Point, where 
behind a rocky promontory she was lost to view. 
No chart existing of this creek, the Columbine 
essaying to enter, grounded. Hay. immediately 
signalled the Canton to come to his assistance, 
and a tow rope being sent on board, she was towed 
out of her perilous position. While the ship was 
still aground the pinnace, cutter, and gig were 
sent in under Lieutenant Bridges, to cut out the 
junk. He was accompanied by the brave Watkins, 
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who insisted on volunteering. Soon the sound of 
firing was heard. A Chinese fort with two guns 
joined in the fray, too glad to have an opportunity 
of destroying a pirate while assisted by the British 
boats. The pirate fought with desperation. At 
last Bridges boarded, followed by the gallant 
Charles Groddard. The pirates fled over the bows 
into boats, but one desperado, seizing a lighted 
joss-stick, ran down below. Groddard divining his 
intention, rushed after him sword in hand, but 
before he could overtake him the rogue had fired 
the magazine, and the junk was blown up. Poor 
Goddard was thrown into the .sea and picked up 
much scorched and he died the next day, a splen- 
did example of a high-spirited and gallant English 
gentleman. The pirate being destroyed, Bridges 
returned. ■ In addition to Goddard, three men had 
been killed and six wounded in the attack. 

On the return of the boats it was calm, and the 
Canton towed the Columbine through Harlaem Bay 
to the entrance of Bias Bay, where they anchored. 
Early next day, Sunday, 30th September, Hay sent 
the Canton to Hoiig Kong with the wounded, and 
Goddard who died on the passage. About 3 p.m. 
the Canton anchored near the Hastings. Watkins 
delivered Hay's despatch to the Commander-in- 
chief. Admiral Sir Francis Collier lost no time in 
ordering the Fury with a strong detachment of 
seamen and mariaes, commanded by Lieutenant 
Luard, to go to the assistance of the Cdumbine. 
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About 1 a.m. on Monday, Ist October, the Fury 
joined the Columbine. At dayh'ght the Fury 
towed the Columbine up through the channels 
in Bias Bay, and from time to time gained 
information from fishermen as to the pirate's 
haunt. At the north-eastern corner of Bias Bay 
is a long tortuous creek called Fanlokong or the 
Ram's-horn. The Columbine was anchored at the 
mouth of this, and the Fury^ preceded by Hay in 
his boat sounding, slowly steamed up it. As the 
last turn in the creek opened, behind a rocky pio- 
montory fifteen junks were seen in line. They at 
once opened fire upon the Fury^ about 10 a.m. 
This solved all doubt, if there were any. The 
Fury returned the fire. Thirty-two shot pene- 
trated her, but only one man was wounded. Her 
excellent practice crippled one after another of the 
pirates. In forty-five minutes their fire was 
almost silenced. When quite so, the boats of the 
two ships went in, and under cover of an occasional 
shell, completed the destruction. By half-past 
four twenty-three piratical junks, three new junks 
on the stocks, and many stores in their dockyard 
called Typoon had been destroyed. Above 200 
guns were captured. Hay haying landed with a 
force of seamen and marines, drove the pirates ofi^, 
while the boats completed the destruction. 

On the return of the Columbine and Fury to 
Hongkong, Sir Francis Collier desired Hay to 
prepare to conduct an expedition in the Columbine 
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to the eastward to endeavour to destroy Shap'n'g- 
tzai's fleet, as he had already destroyed Chuiapoo's. 
The Fury and PhUgethon were placed under his 
orders, and he was given carte blanche as to time 
and place of search. At 9 a.m. on the 8th October 
the three ships sailed from Hong Kong. The 9 th 
they reached St. John's, and there fell in with an- 
other of the junks released from Tienpakh before 
Shap'n'gtzai sailed for Hoihow. On the 10th 
they anchored at Mong, and on the 11th at 
Mamee, looked in to Tienpakh, and finding it 
empty arrived at Nowchow on the 12th. Here 
the pilots confirmed Lieutenant Mould's report. 
No ships of the draught of the Columbine or Fury 
had ever passed through these inner waters before. 
But the squadron was successfully carried through 
the 60 miles of unknown and hidden dangers, and 
anchored off Hoihow at 3 p.m. on Saturda}^, 13th 
October. Hay immediately landed, and was 
received by Hwang, who informed him that he 
was just about to put to sea in search of some of 
the pirates. He had been slightly wounded in 
the late engagement, but was ready for work. 
He said, however, that he must obtain orders to 
associate himself with the British from Ho, the 
Governor-General of Hainan. For that purpose 
Hay and Willcox, accompanied by other officers, 
proceeded to Kienchue, the capital. They were 
received by Ho most hospitably. 

The centre gates were opened and an illumi* 

D 
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nated garden had been prepared to do honour to 
the guests. Ho had also served as a naval man- 
darin, and upon Hay offering to embark Hwang 
and his staff on board the Fury^ readily assented. 
On Sunday, 14th October, boats came off with pre- 
sents of roast pigs, fowls, ducks, kids, vegetables, 
and fresh beef for each ship's company, from the 
Governor-General. 

At noon, Hwang with his secretary and aide-de- 
camp embarked on board the Fury^ desiring his 
eight junks, if they could not keep company, to 
rendezvous at Gueichow; for he recognised the 
necessity of quick movements, lest Shap'n'gtzai 
should receive notice of the approach of the 
squadron. The eight junks were not seen again, 
but the fact of their being associated with the 
squadron gave its acts the benefit of the approval 
of the Chinese Government. On the 15th the 
squadron anchored in the splendid anchorage on 
the south side of Gueichow Island. Curiously 
enough, Hwang visited the temple there and 
informed us that the priests had assured Shap'n'g- 
tzai that he would be in great danger on the 20th, 
but that if that day passed without any evil 
befalling him, he might look forward to a long and 
prosperous career. Shap'n'gtzai had left this for 
Pakhoi. On the 16th Pakhoi was reached, in the 
north-east corner of the Gulf of Tongkin. Here 
it was found he had burnt the village and gone 
off to Chookshan in the north-west corner of the 
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Gulf, behind Cape Pahlung. On the 17th this too 
was searched, and it appeared that he had proceeded 
with his squadron into the unknown waters which 
form the archipelago in the north-western part of 
the Grulf of Tongkin. For this part of the world 
there was then neither chart nor sailing direction. 
Even now, the French, whose surveyors have for 
fifteen years been busily surveying it, in the chart 
for this year, say here are innumerable islands 
which are not yet laid down. 

From Cape Pahlung to the delta of the Sang- 
kwa or Red River, for more than sixty miles, the 
Bay of Faitzilong is studded with thousands of 
rocks and islands, many of fantastic forms, some 
wooded and some bare, some low lying, and some 
elevated, in which it seemed almost hopeless to 
pursue the pirate fleet. 

The Red River or Sangkwa enters the gulf by 
many mouths. At that time the Tonquin, which 
was the boundary between China and Cochin 
China, was supposed to be a separate river. It is 
now believed to be one of the mouths of the 
Sangkwa, The three mouths of the Tonquin are 
the Cua Nam Trou, the Cua Keum or Oua Cam, 
and the Cua Tray. Off these mouths are the 
Norway Islands of the old charts. Close into the 
mouths is the island of Cua Ba, about 700 feet 
high, which forms the end of the archipelago. The 
alluvial soil brought down by the Tongkin forms 
a shifting bar off the three mouths of the river, 
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and inside it a long, deep lagoon receives the 
waters of all three before discharging them into 
the sea. It was inside this bar and at the mouth 
of the Cua Keum that Shap'n'gtzai had taken his 
fleet. Many creeks extend from one to the other 
and connect the three, whilst opportunity was 
afforded if hard pressed to slip out and evade 
pursuers in the archipelago. On the Cua Keum, 
about ten miles from the sea, was the Cochin 
Chinese town of Haiphong. 

Fortunately for the British, Shapn'gtzai had 
threatened Haiphong in order to obtain supplies, 
and the Cochin Chinese authorities were justly 
incensed and alarmed. 

It was through the archipelago above described, 
that Hay conducted his squadron. The north-east 
monsoon was favourable, the water smooth and 
clear. The Columbine in the centre, with the 
Fury to her left and the Phlegethon to her right, 
wended her way at 7 or 8 knots an hour. At 
times the ships were in sight of each other, at 
others hidden behind the islands, but always within 
signal distance, They beat this archipelago as a 
covert, and by the time they had traversed about 
30 miles, they feared that they had missed the 
ol)ject of their search. 

On reaching Gowtoshan on the 18th October, a 
junk was seen in a creek almost hidden by trees. 
The Columbine and Fury anchored, and the Phle- 
gethon went in and destroyed her. The crew fled 
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inland, but one of them and a fisherman who was 
a prisoner were taken. From them, Hwang and 
Mr. Caldwell the interpreter found out that 
Shap'n*gtzai was about 12 miles off among the 
islands, and that the junk destroyed was his look- 
out ship. On the 19 th the squadron passing 
Norway Island, anchored under Cua Ba and 
Hoonong. No news could be obtained. Then Hay 
took Willcox, Hwang, and Mr. Caldwell with him 
to reconnoitre in the Phlegethon. They heard from 
a fisherman that Shap'n'gtzai and a large fleet 
were at anchor in the Cua Keum, and that 
Haiphong was preparing to resist him. Early 
on the 20th Hay proceeded in the Phlegethon in 
the direction indicated. Soon they saw over the 
low islands the sails of many junks, some under- 
weigh and some at anchor, but it seemed im- 
possible to discover a channel by which to^ 
approach them. The Phlegethon and the boats 
in vain attempted to find it. At last a fisherman 
from a neighbouring creek came out in his boat, 
and volunteered to show a channel. 

When at Pakhoi one of Aku's fast boats had 
come down to communicate with Shap'n'gtzai. 
When he saw that his hiding-place had been dis- 
covered he charged the emissary with treachery, 
and the wretched man was lashed to the mast of 
the flagship, where he perished. A messenger 
also -arrived from Seu, the Goternor-Greneral, with 
proposals as to the arrangement for acquiring 
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Shap'n'gtzai*8 services for the Chinese Government. 
Him he beheaded also on suspicion of betraying 
his refuge. . 

As the squadron approached the shore, it was 
seen that twenty-seven of the fleet were an- 
chored inshore of the banks and islands which lay 
opposite to the Oua Keum. They were anchored 
in a line slightly concave to the sea and river 
mouth, and extending about a mile and a half, 
with their heads to the north and springs on their 
cables. The flagship of 42 guns was twelfth from 
the van, and the other twenty-six seemed able to 
show nine guns on the broadside. Two hundred 
and sixty-four guns were thererore bearing on the 
narrow entrance. They were anchored in close 
order, and there was no room for more to anchor 
in line at that anchorage. The islands and mud 
flats were too wide to make it possible to shell 
them from outside. They were too strong to be 
attacked with the PhUgethon and boats alone, and 
when the estuary in which they were anchored 
was entered by the squadron, it was too narrow to 
mate it practicable to take advantage of accurate 
fire from a distance. 

About half-past four it was high water. The 
Phlegethonj in which Hay was, led in. The Furt/ 
with the Columbine in tow followed close in her 
wake. As the Phlegethon got inside the bar, the 
pirate fleet opened fire. Fortunately the tide had 
just begun to ebb, and this brought an unlooked-for 
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was blown into the air. For a minute or two the 
fire slackened, then resumed with redoubled vigour. 
By-and-by the hull of the flagship, which still 
floated, burnt down to the hemp cables ; they were 
set on fire and the flaming hull drifted down in 
the hawse of the Columbine. The Phlegethon was 
signalled to come and tow her out of her periL 
Niblett gallantly pushed his ship between the bow 
of the Columbine and the flaming mass, which had 
already scorched the fore rigging of the Columbine. 
A tow rope was thrown on board and the Phlege- 
thon towed the Columbine up the river to the place 
where the rear ship of the line had originally 
floated. 

By this time it was dark, but all the twenty- 
seven were totally destroyed. Shap'n'gtzai had, 
however, saved himself, and the long low island 
between the Cua Keum and the Cua Nam Trou 
was covered with men who had landed from the 
burning vessels. In a creek about two miles up, 
which passed between the Cua Keum and Cua 
Nam Trou, were many of the pirate fleet, who had 
been too numerous to anchor with advantage in 
the battle of the 20th ; other masts were seen in 
the Cua Tray. The squadron was therefore 
moved up so as to command the creek in question, 
as well as the Cua Tray and Cua Keum. 

Sunday, the 21st October, Trafalgar day, com- 
menced with far different feelings from those 
which had been experienced by the squadron only 
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twenty-^four hours before. The long chase of 
Shap'n'gtzai had then appeared fruitless, the toils 
and perils of the navigation through which the 
squadron had passed in safety were all again to 
be encountered, and the results obtained seemed 
worthless. 

Now the squadron felt confidence in its com- 
mander, and the proud satisfaction of having 
achieved a success of the greatest value to com- 
merce. There were in sight thirty-nine more of 
the pirate fleet, but scattered in various creeks 
and in no group more than nine together. More- 
over, the creeks were narrow, and in no place 
could more than one vessel be moored broad- 
side on. 

The country people, though scared, were friendly, 
but unless the remaining pirates were destroyed, 
they could not be expected to take the part of the 
British. It was Sunday morning ; a short service 
was held and prayers for the victory and for 
the personal protection vouchsafed were publicly 
offered. Then arrangements were at once made 
for attacking and destroying the remaining pirate 
fleet. Hay in the Phlegethon^ with the Columbine s 
boats, proceeded up the Cua Tray. Lieutenant 
George Hancock witli the paddle-box boats of the 
Fury proceeded up the creek opening from the 
Cua Keum, while Willcox in the Fury, and Bridges 
in the Columbine, remained in their respective 
vessels t-o blockade the river at the point of junc- 
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tion of the creeks and prevent any escaping to sea 
with the boats under their charge. 

The Phlegethcn in the Cua Tray destroyed 
twenty. One only attempted to fight. The 
Phlegethon steaming up the narrow creek in which 
the pirates lay moored, watched them training the 
stern gun upon her as she steamed up the tortuous 
channel. As she approached, it was wondered 
why the gun was not fired ; when she was boarded, 
the captain of the gun was found with others killed 
by a lucky shell, with the lanyard in his hand, 
and many a life in the Phlegethon may be said to 
have been spared in consequence. However, that 
" every bullet has its billet " is, perhaps, a truer 
explanation. In the creek G-eorge Hancock suc- 
ceeded in attacking with impunity nine, so huddled 
together that when the first was taken the rest 
followed. His skill and judgment were much 
applauded. By nightfall, after a laborious day, 
thirty more had been destroyed of the once famous 
fleet of sixty-four vessels. On the 22nd, the Cochin 
Chinese authorities from Haiphong came down 
and expressed their gratitude. The pirates on 
the islands, the wrecks, and the guns, were made 
over to them. 

On Tuesday, the 22nd, the squadron left for 
Hoihow, and arrived on the 25th October. Ho 
welcomed them most gratefully. He visited the 
ships, and begged hard that they would stay. 
But that was impossible. On Friday, the 26th, 
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the squadron sailed. It blew a gale from the 
north-east, and it was not possible on the 28th or 
29th to cross the bar at Nowchow. On the 30th 
it was attempted again, and the Fury towed the 
Columbine over successfully. On Wednesday, the 
1st November, the Columbine and Fury anchored in 
Hong Kong. The Phlegethon had been detached 
to give information at Tienpakh of Shap'n'gtzai's 
destruction. But the joy of the successful men and 
oflScers was sadly damped by the news that the 
gallant admiral, under whose auspices the expedi- 
tion had sailed, and by whose wise arrangements it 
had triumphed, had passed away, and was not there 
to welcome them. Sir Francis Collier died on the 
28th October. It was his encouragement which 
infused the enthusiastic spirit that made the China 
squadron in 1849 so successful. Hay, Willcox, 
Lyons, Bridges^ Hancock, Chambers, Close, and 
Walker, were promoted. From longitude 115° E. 
to 104° E., over 1000 miles of perilous and un- 
known waters, they had tracked the pirates and 
completely destroyed them. The grateful mer- 
chants presented services of plate to the successful 
commanders, and for a time trade flowed smoothly, 
free from the perils which piracy had added to its 
usual risks. 

But the chief credit due to the British oflScers 
was the manner in which they conciliated and 
gained the assistance and support of the oflficers 
of the United States Navy, the approval of the 
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French, Spanish, and Portuguese authorities, and 
the concurrence and active support of the Chinese 
Government and the Cochin Chinese officials — a 
unanimity without which such ample success would 
have been impossible, and which was as rare as it 
was beneficial to the interests of commerce. 
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